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toils ; so that we might have an idea how to amuse our guests when 
they come hither. We have unfortunately no museums, like those of 
Imperial Paris, to which we can take our visitors. The museum of 
the College of Surgeons is the only great establishment that we can 
think of at present. A petty fourth-rate Continental town has its 
museums and its scientific societies that we shall look for in vain in 
such a place as Norwich. 
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AEGENTINE ANTHEOPOLOGY. 

To the Editor of the A nthropological Review. 

Sir, — In the Anthropological Review, vol. iii, page 298, there is a 
review of Mr. Markham's translation of The Travels of Pedro de Cieza 
de Leon, a.d. 1532-50, under the heading of " Mediasval Travelling in 
South America." On the second page of that paper the reviewer 
says : " It is not until we reach Rosario in the Argentine Confedera- 
tion that we arrive at a locality the character of the skulls of the 
inhabitants of which has been defined. Mr. T. J. Hutchinson has 
been the first Englishman to afford us reliable information on this 
topic." 

I was for some minutes puzzled to know how such a statement as 
this could have been made, till I remembered that, with my paper 
" On the Chaco and other Indians of South America (read before the 
Ethnological Society on 22nd March 1864, Transactions E. S., vol. iii, 
p. 321), I sent to said Society, through its President, Mr. Crawfurd, 
four skulls of the Mocovi Indians, picked up by me in the Gran Chaco 
at the beginning of 1863. But if the writer of the review in question 
imagined these — the only South American skulls I have ever attempted 
to define — to be of the inhabitants of Rosario, he is very much mistaken 
indeed. At Rosario there is scarcely a single Indian resident ; for 
the inhabitants are English, French, North American, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Italian — in fact, of all nations in the world — with a good pro- 
portion of Argentines. The last-named may be classed under three 
different heads. 1. Descendants of the early Spaniards of both sexes; 
2. Offspring of the Spaniards, and their cross with the Indians ; 3. Sons 
and daughters of all foreigners born on Argentine territory. Yet none 
of these have skulls more resembling the four sent home by me than 
the latter do the crania of the inhabitants of Belgravia or Picca- 
dilly 

I should, therefore, be imich obliged by your allowing me to repudi- 
ate the credit of this so-called " reliable information." 

In this country it is a matter of no small difficulty to obtain skulls 
of the aborigenes, whose tribes are gradually disappearing. I have sent 
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one of these crania to the eminent anthropologist, Dr. J. Barnard 
Davis, who, no doubt, can give you an account as to whether it is 
brachycephalic or dolichocephalic. That it, no more than any of 
the othei-s, was not "artificially distorted," I am certain. My friend, 
the late Governor of Santiago del Estro, Don Manuel Tahondas, has 
promised to obtain for me a few more to send to the same gentleman. 
From these your Society will be able to obtain what the writer of the 
article before me entitles " Cranioscopical Facts ;" and 1 trust that no 
such error will again appear in the pages of the Anthropological Review, 
as attributing the characteristics of Indian skulls to the respectable 
and intelligent inhabitants of Rosario ; for the credit of such a bar- 
barity is not ambitioned by, 

My dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

Thomas J. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., etc. 



MR. DUNN ON LIFE AND MIND. 
To the Editor of the Anthropological Review. 

Sir, — As the printed abstract of Mr. Dunn's paper, read before the 
British Association at Dundee, does not contain any account of the 
facts from which the author has drawn his conclusions, we are not in 
a position to estimate their worth. However, Mr. Dunn confidently as- 
serts that " all physiological psychologists are agreed that the great 
hemispherical ganglia of the brain are the sole and exclusive seat of all 
intellectual and volitional power — of the understanding and the will ;" 
but what say Mr. Lewis, Mr. Busk, and a host of others, to this assertion. 
If Mr. Dunn's other facts and generalisations are no more true than the 
above statement, I fear that we cannot trust very confidently in his "con- 
clusions." Were all physiologists really so agreed it would indeed be an 
important step in mental science. Mr. Dunn seems to be rather of a 
speculative turn of mind, and rather disposed to interpret facts in the 
light of his own theories. For instance, he starts with the assump- 
tion that the phenomena of life and mind are antagonistic to and not 
to be confounded with physical phenomena, — and thinks that all at- 
tempts to give vitality by means of the physical forces to inanimate 
matter, have ever been vain and futile, and must ever be so. I should 
say that we were hardly in a position at present to decide upon such 
a question as that. Again he says, " from the first moment that the 
primordial cell of a human organism comes into being and is launched 
upon the ocean of time and space the entire individual is present," &c, 
and further on he declares, that " the mind is dependent for the mani- 
festation of its phenomena" on the brain. Now surely these ai-e curious 
words and strange assumptions to set out with in the search after a 
science of mind. For here we have life assumed to be something 
more than a condition or quality of the physical body, and mind con- 
sidered as a metaphysical entity, manifesting its phenomena by 



